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IV.— SOME EVIDENCE IN SHAKESPEARE OP CON- 
TEMPORARY EFFORTS TO REFINE THE 
LANGUAGE OF THE DAY 



One of the chief abuses urged against plays by the puri- 
tans of the sixteenth century was their immoral language. 1 
At all periods of the dispute this offence of plays was the 
puritans' " floodgate which let in the most, or the most 
substantial of all their arguments." 2 Writing at the be- 
ginning of the dispute, Stephen Gosson particularly de- 
nounces this corruption in English comedies cut by the 
Italian pattern ; 3 and following Gosson other critics of 
plays increased the severity of their denunciations on this 
account. In fact no " abuse " of plays received a more 
continued, severe, or unanimous denunciation than that 
of their immoral speeches. 4 

The Elizabethan defenders of plays agreed with the 

1 Northbrooke, Treatise against Dicing, Daunting, Playes and En- 
terludes [about 1577]. Shakespeare Society ed., p. 93: "Why, then, 
shoulde not Christians abolishe, and punishe suohe filthie players of 
enterludes, whose mouthes are full of fllthinesse and wickednesse? " 

* Sir Richard Baker, Theatrum Redivivum (1662), p. 26. 

5 Stephen Gosson, Plays Confuted in Five Actions, Roxb. Club ed., 
p. 173 : " Therefore the Deuill, not contented with the number he 
hath corrupted with reading Italian baudery, because all cannot 
reade, presenteth us Comedies cut by the same patterne, which drag 
such a monstrous taile after them as is able to sweep whole cities 
into his lap." 

* Third Blast against Plays, Hazlitt ed., p. 138 : " [We are] not 
content [in plays] to sport ourselves with modest mirth, as the 
matter gives occasion, unles it be intermixed with knaverie, dron- 
ken meriements, craftie coosenings, undecent iuglings, clownish con- 
ceits and such other cursed mirth, as is both odious in the sight 
of God, and offensive to honest ears." 

5 65 
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puritan critics of the same that there was in plays no place 
for immoral speeches; hut they insisted that the puri- 
tans were wrong in wishing on this account to suppress 
ail plays. Thomas Lodge, in his answer to Grosson's 
" pleasant invective," explicitly states that he " abhors 
those poets that savour of ribaldry, and with the zealous 
would admit the expulsion of such enormities." 5 Thomas 
Heywood is equally emphatic in his condemnation of this 
offence : " I speak not in the defence of any lascivious 
shewes, scurrelous j easts, or scandalous invectives. If 
there be any such I banish them quite from my patron- 
age." 6 In these and similar expressions of disapproval 
the defenders of plays unite with the puritan critics 
in condemning plays which have, as Hamlet complains, 
" sallets in their lines to make their matter savoury." 7 
However, the extreme puritans pushed their reform of 
speech further than the dramatists and the people in gen- 
eral thought necessary or desirable. The break between 
the puritans and the defenders of plays in this connection 
came over the " smaller abuses " of speech, which the puri- 
tans insisted should be avoided, but which the non-puritans 
saw no adequate reason for avoiding. Gosson admits that 
the play-makers of his day had " purged their comedies of 
wanton speeches." " Yet," he says, " the come which 
they sell is full of cockle." " Small are the abuses/' he 
adds, " and slight are the faultes that nowe in theatres 
escape the poets pen; but tall cedars from little graynes 
shoote high: greate oak'es from slender rootes spread 
wide." 8 For these " slight faults," however, he would 
forbid plays. 

"Thomas Lodge, Defence, Hunterian Club ed., p. 20. 
•Thomas Heywood, An Apology for Actors, Shak. Soe. ed., 1841, 
p. 54. 

' Hamlet (n, ii, 462), Neilson's Shakespeare. 

* S. Gosson, School of Abuse, Shak. Soc. ed., p. 27. 
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Gosson's attitude is characteristic of the extreme puri- 
tans who were intent upon a radical reform in the speech 
of the day. They sought to root out the least examples of 
blasphemy and of ribaldry, and to cultivate generally a 
speech such as would " become saints." Their aim was 
that it might be said of all as it was said of " the saintly 
Mistress Stubbes," that " there was never one filthy, un- 
clean, undecent, or unseemly word heard to come forth of 
her mouth . . . ; but always her speech was such, as both 
glorified God and ministered grace to the hearers, as the 
Apostle speaketh." 9 They were not satisfied to banish 
merely those words admittedly offensive. But they ex- 
tended their reform to include all " idle " words, words 
which, although not offensive, still " neither glorified God 
nor ministered grace to the hearer." 10 Besides their pro- 
scription of " idle " words, they placed also under the ban 
of their disapproval all " naming of fornication and of all 
uncleanness " ; all " foolish talking and jesting." n To 
the defenders of plays " foolish talking and jesting " and 
" the mention of uncleanness " were not " unlawful 
abuse " ; to the puritans, however, they were sins. And as 

' P. Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, Shak. Soc. ed., 1879, p. 199. 

10 Northbrooke, Treatise, p. 68. 

a Northbrooke, Treatise, p. 68 : " Saint Paule sayth that fornica- 
tion and all uncleannesse or covetousnes must not be once named 
among vs, as it becommeth saints." Ibid., p. 93. Prynne, Histrio- 
Mastix, p. 949: "The very naming of fornication and adultery, to- 
gether with foolish talking and jesting on the stage, are nought else 
but actuall sinnes in God's account." Ibid., p. 63 : " Let no corrupt 
communication proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good 
for the use of edifying, that it may minister grace to the hearers: 
Let all evill speaking be put away from you: and as for fornication, 
and uncleannesse (the common subjects, and principall ingredients 
of our comedies), neither foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not 
convenient, let them not bee once named (much lesse then acted, 
or applauded) among you, as becometh Saintes." Also ibid., pp. 
552, 89, 70, 264. Third Blast against Plays, Hazlitt ed., p. 138. 
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Stubbes argued, " sins were not divisable into small and 
large, but were equally damnable." 12 

The puritans' inspiration for the reform of these smaller 
sins in speech were the words of Holy Writ, 13 so that in 
insisting upon this reform, they were striving to recover 
the pure speech of the primitive church. St. Paul's ex- 
hortation to the Ephesians that " fornication and all un- 
cleanness ... be not once named among you, as becom- 
eth saints," 14 was their chief authority in their efforts 
for a pure speech. It was St. Paul's counsel, also, that 
caused them to strive diligently to avoid " foolish jesting, 
which is not convenient." 15 

The puritans were particularly careful themselves to 
avoid the use of words which would offend others. Stubbes 
in one place will not name the sin he is reproving " for 
offending chaste ears " ; 16 and in another place he checks 
himself from naming an offence because the offenders 
" know best what I mean." 1T Likewise Prynne avoids 

" Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 27. 

" Northbrooke, Stubbes, Gosson, Prynne, and others quote one or 
more of the following verses in connection with the reform of speech: 
1 Peter 1, 15, 16 : " But as he which hath called you is holy, so be 
ye holy in all manner of conversation; because it is written, Be ye 
holy; for I am holy." Ephes. 4, 29: "Let no corrupt communication 
proceed out of your mouth, but that which is good to the use of 
edifying, that it may minister grace unto the hearers." Col. 3, 8: 
"But now ye also put off all these: anger, wrath, malice, blasphemy, 
filthy communication out of your mouth." Col. 4, 6: "Let your 
speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, that ye may know 
how ye ought to answer any man." 

" Ephesians 5, 3 : " But fornication and all uncleanness, or covet- 
ousness, let it not be once named among you, as becometh saints." 

" Ephesians 5, 4 : " Neither [let be named among you] filthiness, 
nor foolish talking, nor jesting, which are not convenient: but rather 
giving of thanks." 

M Anatomy of Abuses, p. 135. 

" Anatomy of Abuses, pp. 78 and 88. 
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describing things " done of these in private," because it is 
" even unseemly to utter." 18 

"When, however, the puritans " of necessity touched mat- 
ters uncleanly," they used, generally, circumlocution, 
" in order that their mind and tongue might be honest all 
season." 19 They had resort also to euphemistic substi- 
tutes for offensive words, as where for " fornication," they 
employed such expressions as " the deeds of darkness," 
" incontinence," 20 " infirmity of blood," and " flesh 
frailty." 21 

Less frequently than the use either of circumlocution or 
of euphemistic terms, the reformers employed, in company 
with a word considered " unseemly," an apologetic word 
or expression. 22 But this older custom, because it called 
attention to the offensive meaning of the word apologized 
for, seems to have been considered by the puritans less 
desirable than either circumlocution or a euphemistic sub- 
stitute. As a result it was less and less employed by the 
guardians of good manners, and survives for the greater 
part in the dramatists' ridicule of this ineffective method 
of apology for the use of an immodest word. 23 

Besides their anxiety that their own conversation should 
not offend, the reformers took particular care that the 

18 Prynne, Bistrio-Mastiw, p. 279. 

M A. Barclay, Mirrour of Good Manners, Spenser Soc. ed., p. 71. 

30 Davenant, The Law against Lovers, Folio ed., 1673, p. 277 : 
" Luc. I believe 'tis that which the precise call Incontinence." 

21 Thomas Middleton, Game at Chess (Dyce ed., iv, p. 406) : "W. 
Duke : Some that are pleas'd to make a wanton on't, Call it infirmity 
of blood, flesh frailty; But certain there's a worse name in your 
books for't." 

" Stubbes, Anatomy of Abuses, p. 107 : " .Honor sit auribus." Sir 
reverence, God bless you, and Save the mark, are found more fre- 
quently in derision of the reformers' regard for propriety, than 
seriously. 

* See page 78. 
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words of their neighbors should be seemly. This concern 
for the speech of their neighbors found in plays a chief 
field of activity. To understand here the violence of the 
puritan's contention that the speech of plays was highly 
" dishonest," it is necessary to recall the broader license of 
speech in the sixteenth century, and also the puritan's 
extreme sensitiveness to offence. Without an understand- 
ing of their sensitiveness to offence, the severity of Eain- 
oldes's condemnation of Gager's Latin comedy, Rivales, is 
not clear. With reference to this play, Rainoldes says 
that he is ashamed to rehearse " the filth " that Gager's 
scholars are " pestered with " in the acting of this com- 
edy. 24 But when Gager retorts that Rainoldes is " not 
able to allege one word savouring of scurrility," the latter 
adds that it is not the language, but the dancing and ges- 
tures of the actors which had offended him. 25 Gager's 
comment in this connection that " merry things are called 
wanton by him " (Rainoldes) summarizes the antagonistic 
points of view of the condemners and the authors of dra- 
matic entertainments. 

II 

The puritan reformers of dramatic speech were roundly 
criticized by the defenders of plays for trying to force 
upon all a standard of speech that was capable of being 
attained at any time by only a few. It was argued that 
the reformers were placing upon minor features of moral- 
ity a disproportionate amount of emphasis; that they 
wished to apply to men that were of the earth, a purity 
that was of the angels. Other men than Falstaff — and in a 
more serious mood — thought that there was urgent need, 

M J. Rainoldes, The Overthrow of Stage Plays, p. 122. 
"Ibid., p. 18. 
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if not of actually " lending countenance to the poor abuses 
of the time," 26 at least of opposing the puritans' mar- 
vellous precise definition of abuse. Nash voiced a gen- 
eral feeling when he complained that the puritans " extend 
their invectives so far against the abuse, that almost the 
things remain not, whereof they admit any lawful use." 27 
Heywood, defending plays against the excessive attacks of 
the puritans, objected to their desire for " a purity that 
is of the angels " : and attacked their extravagant standards 
of righteousness on the ground that " that purity is not 
look't for at our hand, being mortal and human, that is re- 
quired of the angels, being celestial and divine. God made 
us of earth, men : knows our natures, dispositions, and im- 
perfections, and therefore hath limited us a time to rejoice, 
as he hath enjoined ua a time to mourn for our transgres- 
sions : and I hold them more scrupulous than well advised, 
that go about to take from us the use of all moderate recrea- 
tions." 28 

Sir Richard Baker, likewise, registers protest against 
the exalted standards by which Prynne measured plays. 
Unlike Prynne and his fellow puritans in their efforts to 
attain to a perfect purity, Baker sought to justify plays as 
" fit recreations for an honest, natural or moral man, but 
no ways to be matched with the high, mysterious contem- 
plations of Christian divinity," in comparison with which 
" the best works we can do, even the good works of the 
law," are accounted " no better than very dung." 29 Pro- 
tests of this kind show the reactions of the dramatists and 
their friends to what to them appeared to be the " marvel- 
lous stoical and precise reasons " of the extremer sort of 

26 1 Henry IV. (I, ii, 175). 

27 Nash, McKerrow ed., vol. I, p. 20, line 7. 

28 T. Heywood, An Apology for Actors, Sh. Soc. ed., p. 25. 
22 Sir Richard Baker, Thedtrum Redivivum (1662), p. 27. 
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puritans, who " extended their invectives so far against 
the abuse of plays, that the lawful use did not exist." 

The " verbal nicety " of the puritans did not escape 
criticism also in the plays of the day. A hypocritical 
reformer of morals in Marston's Dutch Courtezan is mock- 
ingly reminded when he lets slip a forbidden word, that 
" 'tis not in fashion to call things by their right names." 30 
In an antipuritan pamphlet a pretended puritan is repre- 
sented as excusing his suggestion to sin with the plea that 
" no harm is done if terms be not abused." " You must 
say virtuously done," he explains, " not lustily done." 31 
Chapman in his Widow's Tears exclaims against masking 
hypocrisy behind verbal piety : " O, holy reformation ! how 
art thou fallen down from the upper bodies of the church 
to the skirts of the city. Honesty is stripped out of his 
true substance into verbal nicety. Common sinners startle 
at common terms, and they that by whole mountains swal- 
low down the deeds of darkness, a poor mote of a familiar 
word makes them turn up the white o' th' eye." 32 The 
same " verbal nicety " under Angelo's regency in Measure 
for Measure forbade Claudio even the naming of his 
offence. 33 

"Bullen Ed., vol. n, p. 18 (I, ii) : "Freeville <to Malheureux) : 
Whore? fie, whore! you may call her a courtezan, a cocatrice, or (as 
that worthy spirit of an eternal happiness said) a suppository. But 
whore! fie, 'tis not in fashion to call things by their right names. 
Is a great merchant a cuckold, you must say he is one of the livery. 
Is a great lord a fool, you must say he is weak." 

a Pappe with" a Hatchet, vol. m, p. 400, 1. 4, Bond ed. of J. Lyly's 
works. 

M Chapman's Widow's Tears, Shepherd ed., 1874, p. 314, col. 1. 

"Meas. for Meas. (i, ii, 139) : " Lucio: What's thy offence, Clau- 
dio? Claudio: What hut to speak of would offend again." Similar 
are the words of Lysimarchus to Marina: Pericles (rv, vi, 72) : 
"Lys: Now, pretty one, how long have you been at this trade? 
Mar: What trade, sir? Lys: Why, I cannot name 't but I shall 
offend." 
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This meticulous care for honesty of speech is at times 
in plays given in derision to the lowest type of women. 34 
The offence taken at a " common term " by the pious bawd 
in The Widow's Tears is the occasion for Chapman regis- 
tering the protest that, since the " holy reformation has 
fallen to the skirts of the city, honesty is stripped out of 
his true substance into verbal nicety." 35 Again in The 
City Match visitors to a pretended puritan are admonished 
to abstain from all improper conversation, for she takes 
offence " at the least obscene word " ;. 36 and in A Mad 
World, My Masters the same type of woman "would sooner 
die than endure profane talk." 37 Dame Quickly in The 
Merry Wives of Windsor is another such " foolish car- 
rion." She cloaks her real nature under an affected zeal 
for modest speech. In her objection to Sir Hugh Evans's 
" horum, harum, horum," her care for modest terms leads 
her into ridiculous error : " You do ill to teach the child 
such words: he teaches him to hick and to hack, which 
they'll do fast enough of themselves, and to call ' horum,' — 
Fie upon you." 38 It is to such women as these who only 
pretend piety that some of the dramatists apply in con- 
tempt the term of " puritan." 39 

A more substantial though less frequent counter charge 
than that of the hypocrisy of those objecting to the speech 
of plays is found in the use of the recurring figure of the 
bee and the spider sucking, according to the nature of 

" Much leas frequently the same characteristic of pretended honesty 
of speech is found in men of the lowest order of society. Pericles 

(iv, vi, 38) : " Boult: And she were a rose indeed, if she had but 

Lys: What, prithee? Boult: 0, sir, I can be modest. Lys: That 
dignifies the renown of a bawd, no less than it gives a good report 
to a number to be chaste." 

86 See note 32. » Hazlitt's Dodsley, xm, p. 283. 

" Middleton, Dyce ed., n, p. 338. "Merry Wives (iv, i, 68). 

W E. N. S. Thompson, The Puritans and the Stage, p. 207. 
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each, honey or poison from the same flower. 40 Baker in 
his Theatrum Bedivivum is one of a number to shift the 
blame for the offence taken, to the evil thoughts of those 
taking offence: " Indeed," he says, " it is not so much the 
players that make the obscenity, as the spectator himself ; 
as the bee or spider, that sucks the juice." 41 Adam 
and Eve, Baker explains in further illustration, " did 
never trouble about obscene sights, till they made them- 
selves obscene hearts." This is the same answer in sub- 
stance that Margaret, in Much Ado About Nothing, makes 
to Hero who reproves her for speaking " too broad." " An 
bad thinking do not wrest true speaking, I'll offend no- 
body," replies Margaret. 42 In Marston's Dutch Courtezan 
there is a passage to the same effect. A young girl, 
Crispenella, also checked for speaking " too broad," retorts 
that she is " not ashamed to speak what she is not ashamed 
to think " ; and adds that she " dares as boldly speak 
venery as think venery," for " she whose honest free- 
ness makes it her virtue to speak what she thinks, 
will make it her necessity to think what is good." Cris- 
penella's further assertion that she would have nothing 
prohibited by policy but of virtue, 43 is Marston's answer 

" R. Perkins, p. 10 in Hey wood's Apology: " Give me a play, that 
no distaste can breed. Prove thou a spider, and from flowers suck 
gall: I'le, like a bee, take hony from a weed; For I was never puri- 
tanicall." 

a Theatrum Redivivum, p. 31. 

* Much Ado About Nothing (m, iv, 33). 

"Dutch Courtesan, Bullen ed., n, p. 47. Also in As You Like It(m, ii, 
278) : Orlando's request to Jaques "to mar no more of his verses 
with reading them ill-favouredly," is Orlando's way of asking Jaques 
not to "wrest true speaking with bad thinking." Jaques's remark 
to Orlando that "the worst fault he has is to be in love," indicates in 
turn Jaques's misinterpretation of Orlando's " love-songs." The charge 
of " lascivious apprehension," as Timon phrases this argument in a 
conversation with Apemantus (Timon, 1, i, 211), is also the general 
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to the prohibition placed by the puritans upon certain sub- 
jects and words. His appeal here for a frank recognition 
of, and reference, where necessary, to the facts of life, 
becomes clearer with a knowledge of the puritan conten- 
tion that even the mention of certain facts in life is sinful. 



Ill 

Shakespeare's art is superior to participation in the 
political and religious disputes of his time. He finds, 
nevertheless, in the endeavors of the reformers to attain a 
pure speech, material for characterizing both his purest 
and his darkest characters. For the purpose of revealing 
the true nature of his most detestable villains Shakespeare 
has them show a hypocritical abhorrence at " naming any 
uncleanness." It is no accident that Don John, 44 Iago, 45 
and Iachimo 46 mask their villainy behind a modest re- 
answer given by the friends of plays to those who would forbid the 
representation of vice on the stage. " Read them [plays] as my 
author meant them," Harington insists, " to breed detestation and 
not delectation." (Sir John Harington, An Apologie of Poetry, 
Haslewood ed., n, p. 139). Heywood reiterates (Heywood's Apology, 
p. 51) the thought in his Apology for Actors: "Plays are in use 
as they are understood, spectators' eyes may make them bad or good." 

**Much Ado (IV, i, 89) : " Upon my honor, Myself, my brother, and 
this grieved count Did see her, hear her, at that hour last night 
Talk with a ruffian at her chamber- window; Who hath indeed, most 
like a liberal villain, Confess'd the vile encounters they have had A 
thousand times in secret. Don John: Fie, fie! they are not to be 
named, my lord, Not to be spoke of: There is not chastity enough 
in language Without offence to utter them. Thus, pretty lady, I am 
sorry for thy much misgovernment." 

"Othello (iv, i, 28) : "Imogen: Hath he [Cassio] said any thing? 
Iago : He hath, my lord ; but be you well assur'd, No more than he'll 
unswear. Oth: What hath he said! Iago: Faith, that he did — I 
know not what he did." 

" Cymbeline (i, vi, 87) : "Imogen: I pray you, sir, Deliver with 
more openess your answers To my demands. Why do you pity me? 
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luctance to name the crime by which they seek to strike 
down injured virtue ; for by simulating a " verbal nicety," 
they gain a more ready acceptance for their slanders of 
Hero, Desdemona, and Posthumous. A realization that 
these villains modestly refuse to name the crime they bring 
against the noble and innocent victims of their slanders, 
heightens our appreciation of their hypocritical villainy. 

Shakespeare avoids preferably 47 the recurrent Eliza- 
bethan type of the female hypocrite who assumes a modesty 
which " dignifies the renown of a bawd no less than it 
gives a good report to a number to be chaste." 4S In two 
instances, however, he makes deeply tragic allusion to this 
type of woman whose piety is verbal, not real. Hamlet, 
suffering in mind from the falling away from virtue of 
his mother and the suspected faithlessness of Ophelia, 
turns savagely upon the latter with the charge that women 
" nickname God's creatures and make their wantonness 
their ignorance," * 9 in other words that they mask their 
viciousness behind a simulated care for virtuous speech. 
Similarly Lear's clouded mind, brooding over the stinging 
ingratitude of Groneril and Regan, " reasoning in mad- 
ness," bitterly upbraids the hypocrisy of the evil-minded 
" simp'ring dame," 

That minces virtue, and does shake the head 

To hear of pleasure's name." 

Shakespeare's women with rare exceptions are modest 
in nature and therefore modest in speech. Two of his 
purest characters, Desdemona and Isabella, give verbal 

Iachimo: That others do, I was about to say, enjoy your 

But it is an office of the gods to venge it, Not mine to speak on't." 

" Dame Quickly and Dol Common approach nearest to the com- 
mon type of pious hypocrites. 

"Pericles (iv, vi, 38). "Hamlet (m, i, 151). 

M Lear (iv, vi, 120). 
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expression to their genuine abhorrence of putting into 
words the insults which have been offered them. Desde- 
mona 51 cannot repeat to Emilia the name applied to her 
by her husband, and Isabella 52 recoils from mentioning 
Angelo's terms for Olaudio's liberation. Perdita 53 re- 
veals as truly, although less dramatically, the same care for 
" honest speech " in her admonition to Autolycus that he 
avoid in his lines all " scurrilous words " ; while the lack 
of modesty in Ophelia's songs heralds the flight of her 
sweet reason more feelingly than if it had been told in 
words. In two instances, also, those of Camillo 54 and of 
Othello, 55 the depths of masculine natures are revealed by 
a refusal " to mention any uncleanness." 

Besides Shakespeare's employment in tragedy of a re- 
luctance to name that which is objectionable, he employs it 
also in comedy. Audrey anxiously inquires of Touch- 
stone whether " poetical " is " honest in deed and word." 56 
Nathaniel, equally solicitous, before consenting to hear 
Holofernes' epitaph, requests him to " abrogate scurril- 
ity " 5 57 and later after dinner, " at the house of a certain 
pupil of mine," Holofernes basks in Nathaniel's approba- 
tion of his discourse that had been " pleasant without scur- 

51 Othello (rv, ii, 161) : "Des: I cannot say 'whore': It doth abhor 
me now I speak the word." And earlier in the same scene (n, 118) : 
"Des: Am I that name, Iago? lago: What name, fair Lady? Des: 
Such as she says my lord did say I was. Emilia: He call'd her 
whore." 

68 Measure for Measure (rn, i, 101) : " Isa: This night's the time 
That I should do what I abhor to name, Or else thou diest to-morrow." 

"Winter's Tale (rv, iv, 215). 

"Winter's Tale (r, ii, 281) : " Cam. (to Leontes) : Shrew my heart, 
You never spoke what did become you less Than this; which to re- 
iterate were sin As deep as that, though true." 

56 Othello (v, ii, 1) : " Oth: It is the cause, it is the cause, my soul; 
Let me not name it to you, you chaste stars! — It is the cause." 

08 As You Like It (m, iii, 17). " L. L. L. (rv, ii, 55). 
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rility»" B8 To Quickly's objections to Sir Hugh Evans's 
Latin words, I have referred. In the same comedy, The 
Merry Wives of Windsor, Falstaff plays the puritan the 
first time that he meets Mistress Page and. Mistress Ford, 
by giving "orderly and well behaved reproof to all un- 
comeliness " 59 of speech. 

Finally, Shakespeare's use of " sir reverence " is a part 
of his characters' solicitude to avoid offence. 60 In Eliza- 
bethan plays generally, this expression involves a jibe at 
the expense of the character using it. Outside of Shake- 
speare it is found not infrequently in the mouths of pre- 
tended members of the purer sect. 61 In ridicule of an ig- 
norant or a pretended solicitude for propriety, Shakespeare 
puts it in the mouths of some of his Pompeys and his Dro- 
mios. 62 But as Falstaff, Margaret, and Mercutio employ 
it, 63 there may be more than the usual amount of " sportful 
malice " towards the upholders of good manners. In only 
one case, where it is employed by Cloten, 64 does it borrow 
tragic significance — there it calls attention to the hypocrisy 
of the villain, who is careful to apologize for the use of an 
indelicate term, while planning to perpetrate a hideous 
crime. 

MOBBIS P. TlLLET. 

™ L. L. L. (v, i, 3). "Merry Wives (n, i, 57). 

* l> Other similar expressions are used for the purpose of comic treat- 
ment: "Saving your manhood," by Fluellen (E. V., rv, viii, 35; 
2 H. IV., n, i, 28) ; "Bless the mark," Tico Gentlemen, iv, iv, 20. 

" The Puritan Widow, The Shakespeare Apocrypha ed., p. 231, used 
by the Widow herself; p. 242, used by her servant Frailtie; The 
Family of Love, Dyce ed., p. 274, by Geraldine speaking to a puritan, 
while he is disguised as a porter. The Woman's Prize, Weber ed. 
(1812), p. 372. Widow's Tears, Shepherd ed., p. 316, "Saving your 
honor." Bartholomew Fair, Everyman Edition, pp. 228, 180. 

M Pompey (Meas., n, i, 92), Launcelot (Merchant, n, ii, 27), Gobbo 
(Merchant, n, ii, 138), Dromio (Errs., m, ii, 93). 

1,3 Much Ado (m, iv, 33) ; 1 H. IV. (ir, iv, 515) ; R. and J. (I, iv, 
42). 

M Cymoeline (rv, i, 5). 



